l8        MINORITIES   IN   THE   ARAB   WORLD

certain disabilities: they must pay a special tax and are not
allowed to carry arms, to give evidence against Moslems in the
courts of law or to marry Moslem women. But they are allowed
to retain their own religious organization, personal status, places
of worship and religious trusts.

To a great extent these principles have actually been observed
in the Moslem treatment of Christians and Jews, the c Peoples
of the Book \ There have been periods of persecution, but on
the whole there has been no attempt to exterminate them nor,
except in Abbasid times, to convert them forcibly (although very
many of them did become Moslem in course of time): indeed
for the Nestorians and Monophysites Moslem rule meant greater
tolerance than they had received from orthodox Byzantium.
The intolerance of orthodox Islam was directed more against
the Shi'is and the sects on the fringes of Islam than against
Christians and Jews. It is clear, however, that minorities living
amidst a sea of Moslems could not help being deeply affected
by the way of life of the majority. For the most part they became
Arabic in language and thus also to a great extent in culture;
they were also to a certain degree Islamized in their social life
and popular ethics (this is particularly true of the Copts in Egypt).
This process of assimilation, and the difficulty of retaining some-
thing of their own life and thought amidst an alien world, were
perhaps as hard to endure as persecution would have been.

As for nationality, Islam in principle recognizes no nations.
The community of Islam is open to all, on condition that they
profess the doctrines of Islam: tribal and national differences
are secondary. It is true that there was at the beginning a
distinction between the Arabs, who had brought Islam from the
peninsula and spread it in the world, and the ' Mawali', the
Arabized inhabitants of the, new Islamic provinces; and that
after time had eradicated this distinction there continued to be
jealousy and conflict between { Arabs* (now defined not by racial
origin but by language and culture) and other linguistic groups
which had accepted Islam but preserved their own languages
and traditions except in matters of religion. The former claimed
a special relation to Islam and the Arabic Quran, the latter often
regarded themselves as superior in civilization or manliness. In
spite of such divisio&s, however, in general-it is true to say that
there was a formal equality of national groups inside Islam,
and that tM&*made for racial tal^atka in practice. There was